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President’s report 


ow! You could not accuse the Geelong region of 

having uninteresting weather, with heat waves, 
fires and now floods. The downpour last week created 
havoc in places, but it has given a boost to local 
waterways and filled some dry wetlands. 


The drying of wetlands across Eastern Australia over 
the past few years has led to a massive decline in 
waterbirds. The data compiled by the annual Eastern 
Australia Aerial Waterbird Survey clearly showed that 
duck numbers were at their lowest for many decades 
and no duck season should be allowed this year. We 
wrote to the Minister, noting the need for a closed 
season this year. Unfortunately, the Game 
Management Authority that makes recommendations to 
the Minister opted to apply for a reduced season and 
reduced bag limits. Is this because the GMA is 
composed of hunters, ex-politicians, farmers and 
business people? The GFNC questions why the body 
promoting the hunting industry can make such 
decisions affecting the wildlife of our wetlands. 


The decision to undertake a comprehensive land use 
study for the whole Moolap/Pt Henry zone is to be 
commended. The community now has the chance to 
put forward a range of innovative ideas on how this 
area can best be used to serve the people of Geelong 
and to enhance the environmental values. Once the 
ideas have been collated, they will be released as an 


Tonight... 
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options paper so the various proposals can be 
assessed and debated. The GFNC Moolap Wetlands 
sub-committee, led by Dr John Newman, has worked 
hard on this issue for many years. Our vision of an 
international standard wetland, eco-tourism destination 
and educational facility can now be showcased to the 
community. | encourage all GFNC members to become 
involved in the review process and to pass on the 
message to other community members. 


During the process of preparing the GFNC vision for 
Moolap, we have been liaising with many other groups 
and organisations. We have collaborated closely with 
the Geelong Environment Council, Bird Life Australia 
and the Bellarine Catchment Network. We have learned 
from Deakin University experts who have researched 
the role of wetlands as carbon sinks—‘blue carbon’. 
Deakin also has several innovative environmental 
planners who have influenced the planning directions 
for Geelong. Recently we met Dr Martin Spry from the 
Wildfowl and Wetlands Trust that has developed many 
significant wetlands/tourist destinations in Britain. We 
have met with local politicians, both State and Federal, 
and have been pleased at the interest and response 
shown by all of them. The whole process has forged a 
network of strong links that will allow us to be an 
effective influence on the decision making processes. | 
congratulate all the members involved so far. 


...Marilyn Hewish—’George Lyell: the man, the moth and the museum.’ 


In March.... 


...Bronwyn Hradsky—’Where does the fox go? A study of invasive predators in the 


forests and farmland of the Otway Ranges’. 


Red foxes are among the world’s worst invasive species and pose a major threat to our native 
wildlife. Yet remarkably little is known about how foxes in Australia use forest landscapes. Do 
roads act as ‘freeways’, providing foxes with easy access to dense bushland? Are foxes 
attracted to recently burnt areas? What’s the difference between a town fox, a farm fox and a 
bush fox? Bronwyn is a PhD student at the University of Melbourne, researching red fox habitat 
selection, diet and ranging behaviour in the Otway Ranges. Her work involves using GPS 
tracking collars, scat analysis and motion-sensing cameras, and has revealed some fascinating 


insights into red fox behaviour, including their responses to fire. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site. 

GFNC website: http://www.gfnc.org.au 

Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat 
to other members and visitors. 


Bronwyn & Gammy the fox. 


GFNC is on Facebook! 
htto:/(www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The photo on the front cover, by Chrissy Freestone, is of a trio 
of Macquarie Turtles on the Barwon River, near Highton. 
January 2016. 


The photo on the back cover, by John Newman, is of 
enthusiastic observers on one of the Challenge Bird Counts, 
December 2015, taken at Wooloomanata. 





Out and about: Mud, glorious mud 


ne of the first articles | wrote for the Geelong 

Naturalist, way back in August 1969 was titled ‘It's 
worth being stuck in the mud’. It described the birds | 
saw while standing in the mud at the edge of a drought- 
stricken Lake Curalo at Eden, New South Wales. Today | 
would not be stuck in the mud there, because there is a 
boardwalk right round Lake Curalo and interpretative 
signs. However, | still remember the joy of that hour of 
my early birdwatching days, mud and all. 


Many creatures don't mind living with mud. The Mud 
Whelk (Sydney Whelk or Hercules Club Mud Whelk) 
Pyrazus ebeninus is a dominant and characteristic 
creature of estuarine sand- and mud-flats. It is some- 
times seen in thousands at low tide in muddy areas. 
Pyrazus was one of the first shells collected by Captain 
Cook's party at Botany Bay. It occurs from Queensland 
to Tasmania. It is a large gastropod with a tapering shell 
and can grow to 100 mm. It consumes detritus and algae 
from the surface of the mud, so helps to clear organic 
matter from the mud flats. There is a smaller species (50 
—60 mm), the Australian Mud Whelk Batillaria australis 
that commonly occurs with the larger species. 


The Mud Oyster Ostrea angasi (quite unlike the 
Sydney Rock Oyster) is the common edible oyster of 
Australia's southern coasts, but was not generally 
favoured commercially. It was eaten by the Aboriginal 
people. Middens containing the shell have been found at 
Taits Point at Lake Connewarre. It is now grown on the 
Eyre Peninsula with hopes of exports to France. It is a 
flat oyster and is more akin to the European oyster than 
the Sydney Rock Oyster. There have also been trials in 
NSW and Tasmania. Angasi oysters are quick growing 
and fetch a high price. South-east Asia is seen as a 
potential market. This species is found in sheltered, silty 
or sand-bottomed estuaries at depths between one and 
30 metres. Flat oysters, like all other oyster species, are 
filter feeders, feeding on, and taking in anything small 
enough to be filtered in their gills. This may include 
plankton, microalgae or inorganic material. 


Mud Crabs, another gastronomic experience, do not 
occur in Victoria. Scylla serrata has a wide distribution in 
Indo-Pacific waters. There are commercial fisheries in 
NSW and Queensland. These are large crabs (up to 28 
cm in carapace width and 3 kg in weight) with massive 
claws and paddle-shaped hind legs for swimming. They 
make burrows among the mangroves and often remain in 
them when the tide is out. Most bury in mud during the 
day and feed at night on small crustaceans, molluscs, 
dead fish, barnacles and worms. They are also 
cannibalistic. At maturity the claws can be 40 per cent of 
the total weight. They are used for crushing shells. 
Female mud crabs are protected. 


The Australian Mudfish Neochanna cleaveri was once 
known as the Tasmanian Mudfish Galaxias cleaveri, but 
it does not occur only in Tasmania. It is not common. 
One was discovered in a small drain on Belmont 
Common in September 1998. It has been recorded from 
the Yarra River below Dight's falls, at Wye River and 
Glen Aire and at Wilson's Promontory. It is a small 


Valda Dedman 


scaleless tubular fish, greenish brown to black above 
shading to grey below, colours that camouflage it against 
the substrate where it lives. It may be able to aestivate, 
hiding in mud when water levels are low. Little is known 
of its breeding habits; it appears to spawn in winter, but 
spawning sites are unknown and it is assumed that part 
of its juvenile life is spent at sea and it returns to fresh- 
water at about two months of age. It appears to be the 
only Australian native fish that is migratory and can 
survive periods without water. It feeds at night. 


Its preferred habitat is water with dense aquatic or 
inundated terrestrial vegetation with a muddy or silty 
substrate. It prefers still water, such as in drains, swamps 
and riverside billabongs. Drainage of wetlands and 
wetland degradation impose a threat. It is classed as 
threatened under the Victorian Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Act 1988 and is the subject of an Action 
Statement. 


Mud Skippers are amphibious fish that can survive 
out of water for long periods so long as their skin is kept 
moist. When exposed they breathe through their skin and 
the lining of the mouth and throat. They have enlarged 
gill chambers which can retain a bubble of water and 
remain tightly closed when the fish is above water, 
keeping the gills moist and able to function. They can 
skip over mud at low tide using specially adapted 
pectoral fins. They have muscular bodies that let them 
catapult themselves up to 60 cm in the air. At high tide 
they retreat into deep burrows, avoiding predators. They 
keep a pocket of air within the burrow, allowing them to 
breathe. They also lay their eggs in these burrows. They 
are carnivorous opportunistic feeders. The Australian 
species is Periophthalmus minutus. 


Mud is good building material. The Magpie-larks 
(Mudlarks) build a nest made to last. Grass and other 
plant material are bound together with mud into a deep 
cup 150 mm across. It is lined inside with grass, fur and 
feathers. You can often find them on a horizontal branch 
near water. They can sometimes be reused by other 
species, even if only as a platform for their own nest. 


Apostlebirds also build a deep mud bowl reinforced 
and lined with grass. They may steal the nests of 
Magpie-larks, even half-finished ones. 


White-winged Choughs build a deep mud nest, 
reinforced with bark and grass, lined with soft dry grass 
and other fibre. Several females may lay in one nest, 
saving construction effort. 


Welcome Swallows also construct a mud cup nest, 
often under verandah roofs, but also under culverts and 
bridges or in mine shafts—all sheltered spots. Hundreds 
or even thousands of mud pellets are carried in to make 
one nest. 


Fairy Martins build long-necked, bottle-shaped mud 
nests, always in colonies, sometimes so dense that they 
overlap or join so that only the long entry tunnel is visible. 


= 
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These birds rarely use human habitations as building 
sites. 


Mud-dauber Wasps Sceliphron laetum are often seen 
carrying mud or water for their many-celled nests, which 
they build in protected areas of houses and buildings, or 
rock overhangs. They put one egg in each cell with 
several paralysed but living spiders as food for the 
emerging larva. The nests contain up to three layers of 
cells with a final mud coating. The wasps make a 
high-pitched buzzing sound while adding mud. Mud- 
dauber Wasps are found all over Australia. They only very 
occasionally sting humans. They feed on flower nectar. 
They are slender black and yellow wasps, up to 28 cm 
long, with a distinctive narrow waist. Sceliphron formosum 
is a similar species but its nest has only one tier and is not 
covered with extra mud. 


Potter Wasps such as Abispa ephippium also build a 
mud nest but fill it with live caterpillars. They build a 
temporary entrance funnel during nest construction. They 
are stout black and orange wasps up to 30 cm long. 


Mud Islands in southern Port Phillip Bay were 
originally called Swan Isles, in 1802 by Acting Lieutenant 
John Murray, the first European to discover Port Phillip 
Bay. His log for February 15th states '... about 5 miles 
from the south shore lies a cluster of small rocky islands 
and all round them a shoal of sand, plenty of swans and 
pelicans were found on them when the boat was down, 
from which | named them Swan Isles'. They were re- 
named Mud Islands in 1836 as part of the survey of Port 
Phillip by Symonds and Henry in HMS Rattlesnake. 


It is an entirely inappropriate name. They are composed 
almost entirely of sand and shell grit which has 
accumulated by wind and wave action around low 
outcrops of calcarenite. The highest point is just three 
metres above sea level. There are three islands around a 
shallow central tidal lagoon, with entrances to the bay. 
The configuration of the islands is constantly changing. At 
times there have been four islands. There are deposits of 
guano and phosphate-rich rock which was mined for 
fertiliser intermittently between 1860 and 1902, but 
ceased after the then RAOU had the Middle Island 
declared a sanctuary for the White-faced Storm Petrel, 
which breeds in burrows there. 


They are part of the Port Phillip Marine Park, part of the 
Port Phillip Bay (Western Shoreline) and Bellarine 
Peninsula Ramsar site and an important breeding site for 
colonially nesting species and shorebirds that feed on 
adjoining tidal flats and lagoon deltas. 
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In 1950 White-faced Storm Petrels were the only colonial 
breeding species there; today there is an enormous Silver 
Gull Colony, as well as Pelicans, Pied Cormorants, Royal 
Spoonbills and huge ibis colonies. A study by Peter 
Menkhorst made during the breeding seasons 2008-9 
and 2009-10 found that an estimated 95 000 nests 
belonging to 10 species of colonially-breeding bird 
occurred at Mud Islands during spring. This represents 
one of the highest concentrations of breeding birds in 
Victoria. 


Vegetation includes dune shrubland dominated by 
Saltbush Atriplex cinerea and Coast Hollyhock Malva 
preissiana. The latter species is well adapted to high 
concentrations of phosphorus and nitrogen and 
disturbance from bird colonies. The stand on Mud Islands 
is one of the largest known and of conservation 
significance. There are also areas of saltmarsh. Increase 
in gull numbers has resulted in the spread of weeds. The 
Friends of Mud Islands undertake regular maintenance 
and bird counts. 


Males of most butterfly species often gather on damp 
ground to 'mud-puddle'. They suck in water and 
excrete it continuously, extracting salts and minerals 
which they need for their reproductive system. This 
behaviour is most common in tropical or semi-tropical 
areas. Tens of thousands of Common Albatross butterfly 
males have been seen mud-puddling in the dry vine 
forests of central Queensland. The best time to see this 
happening is in January or February of a good rainy 
season. 
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Mud Islands, 2015. 
Photo courtesy of Tim Aimer 


Half-day excursion to Barwon River Ovoid Sewer Aqueduct 
16 January 2016 
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Field Nats with Steve viewing the Barwon River Aqueduct. 
Photo: Diana Primrose 


small group of members gathered at the Boundary 

Road end of the Barwon Water reserve to meet Steve 
Reddington from Barwon Water, who had kindly agreed to 
give us access to the site and accompany us on the first part 
of the excursion. Steve took us along the northern part of 
the reserve, past the revegetation done by Conservation 
Volunteers Australia, with wonderful views of the aqueduct 
as we approached. 


It certainly is a magnificent structure and is listed on the 
Victorian Heritage Register for its ‘architectural, historical, 
scientific (technical) and aesthetic significance’. The 
aqueduct was built between 1913 and 1915, to carry 
sewerage by gravity feed to what was then a simple sewer 
outfall to the sea at Black Rock. Geelong was one of the first 
regional Victorian cities to construct a sewerage system. The 
pipe is ovoid in cross-section and is suspended beneath the 
800 m-long aqueduct, which consists of a series of trusses 
that cantilever from fourteen concrete, corniced piers. It also 
carries a pedestrian walkway just above the pipeline which is 
no longer accessible. 


Unfortunately structural problems started to appear as early 
as the 1920s, and repairs have not been able to cope with 
the ongoing deterioration of the spiral reinforcing bars and 
the chemical processes causing the concrete to expand and 
break off. The structure is now unsafe, and the sewer main 
has been replaced with an underground pipe just to the east. 
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Boxthorn, near Barwon River Aqueduct. 


Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Buoys across the Barwon River at Goat Island block the river 
to boat traffic, and the aqueduct and its walkway are fenced 
off for safety purposes. 


We could see places where a number of technical trials have 
been conducted to see if the structure can be permanently 
repaired, but so far no cost-effective solutions have been 
identified. It is hoped that in the near future a balanced 
solution can be arrived at that will retain the heritage value of 
the structure, while opening up the river and nearby reserve 
for greater public access. 


After leaving the aqueduct and the variety of birdlife perching 
and nesting on it, we explored the open area near the river, 
between a belt of Tangled Lignum to the north and the 
Cumbungi along the river bank. The area was used for 
sheep grazing before it was procured as public land, and the 
floodplain vegetation has re-established naturally. The 
riparian habitat, with associated ephemeral wetlands and 
recently planted River Red Gums, would add a significant 
reserve to the region if plans to eventually open this zone to 
public access come to fruition. 


Our thanks to Barwon Water and especially Steve for 
providing access to the site and giving us an insight into the 
history and technical issues surrounding the aqueduct. 





Calystegia sepium, near Barwon River Aqueduct. 
Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Bird Species 
Black Swan 
Australian Wood Duck 
Rock Dove 
Spotted Dove 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Swamp Harrier 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Australian Reed-Warbler 
Welcome Swallow 


Fairy Martin 


House Sparrow 
Eurasian Tree Sparrow 





Comment 
Pair flying along river 
1 on the river 
2 in vicinity of aqueduct 
1 perched on aqueduct 
5 flying along river 
1 perched on stick over river 
2 adults hovering. 1 immature on aqueduct 
2 hunting over the area 
1 flying and 1 perched on aqueduct 
5 on river 
2 in grassy area 
15+ in lignum zone 
1 calling from small Red Gum beside aqueduct. 
2 in grassy area 
1 near the industrial area 
3+ in reed zone 
2+ in reeds beside river on Goat Island 
10+ flying overhead 


20+ flying and entering nests under an aqueduct 
tower 
3+ near industrial area 


1 in carpark on Boundary Road 





Golden-headed Cisticola, near Barwon River 
Aqueduct. Photo: Barry Lingham 


Plants of note—compiled by Deborah Evans and Barry Lingham 


Indigenous 

Acacia melanoxylon 
Calystegia sepium 
Cotula australis 

Distichlis distichophylla 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis 
Juncus pallidus 
Lachnagrostis filiformis 
Muehlenbeckia australis 
Muehlenbeckia florulenta 
Persicaria decipiens 
Phragmites australis 

Poa Sp. 

Sarcocornia blackiana 
Sarcocornia quinqueflora 
Schoenoplectus pungens 
Senecio Sp. 

Triglochin procerum 
Typha domingensis 





Slender Knotweed Persicaria decipiens, Barwon River Aqueduct. 
Photo: Barry Lingham 


Blackwood (on Goat Island) Atyriplex prostata Hastate Orache 
Great Bindweed Cotula coronopifolia Water Buttons 
Common Cotula Foeniculum vulgare Fennel 
Australian Salt Grass Galenia pubescens Carpet Weed 


River Red Gum Juncus sp. Spiny/Sharp Rush 
Pale Rush Lycium ferocissimum Boxthorn 


Fairy Grass Malva dendromorpha Tree Mallow 
Climbing Lignum Rumex crispus Curly Dock 
Tangled Lignum 

Slender Knotweed 

Common Reed 


Blackhead Glasswort 
Beaded Glasswort 
River Club-Sedge 


Water Ribbons 
Cumbungi 








ki i ! i oi “i i 1 Wi a AEN 
Spiny Rush, Juncus acutus, after seed, Barwon River Aqueduct. 
Photo: Barry Lingham 
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April 1962: 


July 1962: 


December 1962: 


March 1963: 


August 1963: 
October 1963: 


November 1963: 


December 1963: 


April 1964: 


June 1964: 


September 1964: 


October 1964: 


Snippets from the past 


Rob Ganly 


Excerpt 6 fom -THE FIRST TEN YEARS History of Events 1961-1971 
Supplement to Geelong Naturalist Vol.7. No.4. FEBRUARY, 1971 Pages 1-2 


IMPORTANT EVENTS SPANNING 10 YEARS 


First Annual Meeting. Credit 
Balance £57.11.1 


Trade Fair exhibit - great success. 
Tree planting You Yangs (B.O.C). 


Support pledged for Cuthbertson’s 
bushland. 

First Junior projects: Prizes - lan 
Sandwith, Neil Sandwith. 


First financial assistance - donation £25 
to Cuthbertson’s appeal. 


First excursion sheet produced. 
Excursion - Queenscliff (Miss Banks). 


Junior Prize — Master Geoff Carr. 


Letter of protest to Geelong Football 
Club re shooting of hawk. 


First organised boneseed pulling by 
hand. 


Projector purchased. 

Geelong Naturalist published. 
Committee meeting transferred to Miss 
Boardman ’s flat, Latrobe Tce. 


Club badge available (250). Designed 
by Mr. Atkin (GTV9). 


Survey planned Edwards Point - St 
Leonards. (now Wildlife Refuge). 


First pamphlet printed - How to plant 


November 1964: 


February 1965: 


May 1965; 


June 1965: 


July 1965: 
August 1965: 


september 1965: 


October 1965: 


November 1965: 


December 1965: 


Sturt’s Desert Pea. 


Cuthbertson’s finalised. (Now Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve). 


Junior leaflet inserted with Geelong 
Naturalist. 


Club presented with ‘meeting bell’ by 
Mr. & Mrs. G Layland. Library books all 
catalogued. 

First excursion casualty - Mr. Owen 
Andrews breaks hip - Cumberland 
River. 


Cash donation £5 to National Parks 
Authority for survey of Victoria. Search 
for 2 lost members Modewarre 
Excursion. 


Scout Fair display. 


Club talk Queenscliff S.S. Education 
Week. 


Treatment for oil covered grebes and 
penguins Corio Bay. 


First weekend outing - Rocklands, 
Balmoral. Marked success. 


Club organised C.E.G.S. students 
boneseed pulling Batesford and You 
Yangs. 


Members “cup and saucer” night. 65 
donated. Library card recording. 





Painted Honeyeater, Bannockburn Bush. December 2015. 


Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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Butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


he past two warm months have meant many 

butterflies. Just before Christmas Common Brown 
males were everywhere. John Newman was lucky to see 
a pair mating in his own garden. Observations like these 
are invaluable. Now Jezebels are back and Common 
Browns have temporarily disappeared. In late December 
Tom Fletcher had Common Grass-blues continually in 


his Ocean Grove garden. Saltbush Blues have been 
living up to their name. 


Observers: DTy, David Tytherleigh; GLe, Grace 
Lewis; GP, Graeme Possingham; JN, John Newman; 
JPo, Jenny Possingham; RLo, Rod Lowther; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman. 


Greenish Grass-dart 


Imperial Jezebel 


Spotted Jezebel 


Caper White 


Cabbage White 


Varied Sword-grass 
Brown 


Ringed Xenica 


Marbled Xenica 


Common Brown 


Meadow Argus 


Australian Painted 
Lady 
Yellow Admiral 


Saltbush Blue 


Two-spotted Line-blue 


Long-tailed Pea-blue 


Common Grass-blue 


28/11/15 
19/01/16 


15/12/15 
05/01/16 


02/01/16 


03/01/16 
28/12/15 


21/12/15 
05/12/15 


22/12/15 
21/12/15 


02/01/16 
27/11/15 
28/11/15 
19/12/15 


21/12/15 
16/12/15 


18/12/15 
27/12/15 
21/12/15 
04/12/15 
13/12/15 
05/12/15 
08/12/15 
27/12/15 


04/01/16 


18/11/15 
05/12/15 
29/12/15 
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Highton 
69 North Valley Rd, 
Highton 


Belmont 
Yaugher 


Reedy Lake 


Pt Henry western side 

Belmont, East View 
Parade 

Belmont 


Benwerrin 


lronbark Basin, 
Pt Addis 
Belmont 


Wensleydale 
Highton 
Highton 
Highton 


Belmont 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 
Seaview Park, Belmont 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 
Belmont 


Begola wetlands, 
Ocean Grove 

Verner St, East 
Geelong 

Eastern Park 


Frederick Moreton 
Reserve Belmont 

Geelong Botanic 

Gardens 

Belmont 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 
Eastern Park 


Woodlands Estate, 
Ocean Grove 


2 in garden daily 

1 in garden at 9.15 a.m., warm and sunny; 
disturbed by hose, but soon returned to sun 
among daisies. 

1 resting on leaves of a tamarind tree in garden. 
A few noted on several occasions flying high near 
the top of blackwoods and silver wattles. 

2 at midday. 


2 flying along eucalypt shelterbelt. 


1 dark morph, photographed on Red Flowering 
Gum beside roadway. 

8+ 

10+ at several locations around Benwerrin. 
Deans Marsh, Lorne Rd, esp on flowering 
blackberries. Saw-sedge common. 

1 at start of path heading towards the dry pond. 


1+ 1 possible for one hour in back garden. 
Sunny, no wind 22° C. 
2 seen on Tanners Rd. 


20-25 on rough front lawn with native grasses. 
2 males in garden daily for 2 weeks. 


2, a pair on windowsill. Male landed near her, 
vibrated wings, then jumped her for a second or 
two, tumbling on ground tog. He then landed on 
fence, both sat for some minutes before flying off. 


8.00 p.m., very hot day. 
3 


1, first here this season. 

1 in grassland. 

1 at 4.30 p.m. Butterflies generally very common. 
1 

1 

1 flying around backyard garden. Didn't land. 


Several around saltbush around water-harvesting 
dam, photolinked. 

Small numbers around Rhagodia bushes beside 
walking path. 

1 not seen by us before here, link to photo. 


4 moving around then landed on flowers, 
photographed. 


1 feeding on lupin flowers in the herbaceous 
border, photographed. 
3 around saltbush around water-harvesting dam. 


8+. Commonest butterfly around garden in late 
December. 





What’s up 


his year l'm starting this column with a major celestial 
mystery. 


| was searching for something on the internet when, by 
accident, | came across one of many web pages 
concerning the star KIC 8462852 in the constellation 
Cygnus. The star is commonly known as ‘Tabby’s star’ 
after Tabetha Boyajian, the leading author of the 
publication that first described its odd behaviour. 


The star itself is nothing special. It is larger than our Sun, 
but is not a giant and it is roughly the same age as the 
Sun. KIC 8462852 is 1480 light years away, so what we 
see now happened a long time ago. 


Data collected on KIC 8462852 by the Kepler Space 
Telescope contained something intriguing, the like of 
which has never been seen before. Kepler’s 
measurements showed that the star’s brightness changes 
irregularly over short periods of time. The changes are, 
amazingly, up to 22 per cent of the star’s maximum 
brightness. 


Many stars show varying brightness with time. Some are 
variable because of changes in the fusion reactions that 
produce the star’s heat and radiation. The most useful 
examples are Cepheid variables which pulsate with rates 
that depend on their absolute maximum brightness. 
Astronomers calculate celestial distances using these 
stars as ‘standard candles’. 


Our own Sun shows very slight variability over roughly 
11-year periods. KIC 8462852 is much like our Sun and 
should not have rapid or even noticeable variability. 


Dean Hewish 


Another kind of variability occurs when a star is orbited by 
another star or by dark objects such as planets. At times, 
these may partially block the star’s light as seen from our 
perspective. This kind of variability is regular and 
predictable. KIC 8462852’s brightness is too irregular to 
be caused by a planet orbiting the star and its maximum 
dimming is extraordinarily large. 


The most plausible scenario is that the dimming of KIC 
8462852 is caused by a large swarm of comets passing 
in front of the star and sporadically blocking the star’s 
light. The comets could perhaps be mixed with debris 
from collisions between comets and asteroids, increasing 
the light dampening. However, historical records suggest 
that the light from KIC 8462852 has been fading for at 
least 100 years. A swarm of comets is unlikely to have 
survived in the vicinity of the star for that length of time. 


With no convincing explanation for the star’s behaviour, 
some astronomers have seriously speculated that the 
light is being blocked by artificial alien mega-structures 
orbiting the star. The structures might be used as 
colonies and/or to harvest energy from the star. This is 
highly fanciful, but it remains in the rather short list of 
possibilities. However, searches for artificial radio signals 
from KIC 8462852 have turned up nothing so far. 


Astronomers are putting considerable effort into finding 
what causes the strange behaviour of KIC 8462852. It is 
definitely a case of ‘Watch this space’. 


The Big Barwon Walk 


Stage Three—Inverleigh to Fyansford 
March 16—20 2016 


A combined initiative between Barrabool Hills Landcare, Upper Barwon Landcare Network and 
Corangamite CMA 


We are all part of the Barwon River Catchment and yet few of us have an opportunity to truly connect to this 
significant river. A river which provides Geelong and the region with fresh water, has been instrumental in 
defining our landscape, and is the life blood of many native flora and fauna. You are invited to be part of this 
fabulous event, walk as much or as little as you like! 


Wednesday 16 |1 hour easy walk. Launch of the event, Indigenous activities, BBQ. 


Thursday 17 


Friday 18 6’ hours. 


bridge. 
Saturday 19 
Sunday 20 


8 hour walk. Most interesting but challenging day! High fitness level needed. 


Including a 2% hour canoeing segment, camp at Pollocksford 


6 hour walk. Enjoy the Barwon valley, camping on local farm. 
3’ hours. Half day walk finishing off with a lunch at Barwon Ridge Wines. 


To express your interest and receive more information, please contact: 
Kaye Rodden 0438 317 499 or the Upper Barwon Landcare Office 5236 2401 
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The difficulties of interpretation 


t the back of my garden there has grown a 

Eucalyptus ficifolia for many years, probably planted 
soon after the house was built in 1960. It is now a 
glorious mature tree, resplendent with exquisite coral 
pink blooms in summer. 


| took my morning tea to the table nearby on a gentle, 
clear morning, Saturday 10 January. 


As usual, the tree was full of sound, dominated by the 
screeching of many Rainbow Lorikeets. Many of the 
blooms are at the end of branches bowed down by the 
heavy, round gumnuts retained from seasons past. 
Instead of taking a quick flit down to them as | would 
have expected, | was amused to watch several birds 
walking down the branches, swinging from left to right, as 
they made their way head first to the precious nectar. 
Were they showing off their glorious colours, or just 
taking the easy way? 


A flock of Common Mynahs, new to my area this season, 
hove into the vicinity. The Rainbow Lorikeets’ cacophony 
increased, but it was the Red Wattlebirds which chased 
them off. The noises from the tree dropped to a low, 
constant chirring, occasionally interrupted by a squeaky 
trill, or clear piping. Was this younger birds practicing, or 
just companionable contact calls as they feasted? 


A couple of other Rainbow Lorikeets flew in. Immediately 
the screeching from all present filled the air. Is this 


Lynne Clarke 


aggression, jockeying for position, ‘Don’t you come near 
my patch!’ or a friendly greeting? 


The sound level slowly dropped. A pair flew out of the 
dense canopy, landing on a small exposed branch of the 
Golden Wattle nearby. They appeared to admire each 
other’s brilliant fronts in the sunshine, then turned 
simultaneously to expose their green backs for a 
moment, before again simultaneously moving back to the 
blossom, accompanied by copious noise. This procedure 
was repeated several times. Friendship? Pair bonding? 
Challenge? | did not know. 


A few New Holland Honeyeaters arrived. No objection 
was raised. They flitted about for a little, snapping beaks 
indicating that they may have been more interested in the 
insect life the tree also supports, especially the bees 
active all over it, than the dripping nectar. 


A replete Red Wattlebird settled on a sunny branch to 
complete a satisfactory preen. Rainbow Lorikeets 
continued to chatter among themselves, the density of 
the canopy preventing me from making any more 
guesses as to interpretation. 


| needed to get on with my day, and left them to get on 
with theirs, wondering if others may have had more 
success with the interpretation of the immense variety of 
Rainbow Lorikeets’ calls, than | had. 


Clean Up Australia Day—Jerringot Wetlands and Seaview Park 
Sunday 6 March 2016 


We are participating again in Clean Up Australia on 6 March 2016. There is always unfortunately a lot of litter and dumped 
materials along the Barwon Heads Road frontage at Jerringot to be collected. Please come and help maintain the health of our 


adopted wetland. 


This year we will also spend some time at Seaview Park, another GFNC special site. So we will start at Jerringot, drive to Rod 
Lowther’s house near Seaview Park for coffee, and then do some more clean up around Seaview Park. 


Time: 9.00 a.m.—10.30 a.m. 
Meet: Near the Bird Hide on the road into the Golf Course. 


Time: 11.30 a.m.—12.30 p.m. 


Meet: At the playground at the end of Seaview Parade, if you haven’t come with us from Jerringot. 


What to bring: Yourself, friends, gloves, stout shoes, hat, sunscreen and drinking water. Gumboots are useful for 


Jerringot and it’s always worth having your binoculars. 


Contact person: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 and 0424 292 447 on the day; or Rod Lowther 0419 633 960. 
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Fauna survey campout 
Banksia Springs, Lawloit via Nhill 


13-17 November 2015 
All trapping carried out under AEC permit 27.12, DELWP permit 10006519 


Summary 

On the invitation of Mirinda Thorpe, a small group from 
the Geelong Field Naturalists Club enjoyed a four-night 
campout, the objective to trap the Silky Mouse, Western 
Pygmy-Possum and Mitchell’s Short-tailed Snake. We 
caught one mouse twice but not the other ‘target’ 
species. We did, however, catch an Inland Broad-nosed 
Bat and several others, and some reptiles including the 


Obscure Skink. There were several butterfly species 


photographed. 


We travelled to Nhill on Thursday 12 November 2015, 
then drove out to Banksia Springs on Friday. We 
camped there for four nights, returning to Geelong on 


Tuesday 17/11/15. 
Trapping effort 


Elliott traps—30 traps over four nights 
Harps—2 on three nights 
Funnels—4 over four nights 


Mammals 
Short-beaked Echidna 


Western Grey 
Kangaroo 


White-striped Freetail 
Bat 


Gould’s Wattled Bat: 


Lesser Long-eared Bat 


Inland Broad-nosed Bat 
Southern Forest Bat 
Little Forest Bat 

House Mouse 


Silky Mouse 


Feral Cat 


European Rabbit: 


None seen but extensive 
diggings noted. 


Several seen. 


Heard calling at night. 


One male caught. 

Two males caught. 

One male caught. 

One male caught. 

One male and two females caught. 
Caught at home-base. 


Two caught (possibly retrap as 
both had dark fur on the 
forehead); female, lactating with 
four nipples, wt. 21 g 


Not on site, but crossed the road 
just north of Krauses Road. 


Few on property but abundant 
elsewhere. 


Trevor Pescott 


Buckets—4 over four nights 

Drift fence—25 m 

In addition, we checked several lines of tiles that the 
Thorpes have on site, and Nhill naturalist Clive Crouch 
used 16 box-traps and a line of pitfall buckets over one 
night. 


Invertebrates 
A wide variety of insects noted, some photographed, but 
no list was compiled. 


Thanks 

From Grace, Tracey and Trevor —many thanks to Kerrie 
and Stuart Thorpe for allowing us to spend time on their 
wonderful property, and to Mirinda for facilitating the visit 
and for her help on site. 


Reptiles 


Marbled Gecko One in pitfall, in afternoon 


check. 


Shrubland Morethia (Obscure) 
Skink 


Shingle-back (Stumpytail) 


One caught in pitfall. 


Several seen. 


Painted Dragon A few seen. 


Gould’s Sand Goanna One noted; it had climbed a 
tree presumably to avoid 


detection. 





Smokey Mouse, Banksia Springs. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


New Holland Honeyeaters, Banksia Springs. 
a Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Fauna survey: Marshalls Road, Brisbane Ranges 


10-13 December 2015 
GPS 55 257059E, 5811177N, alt 396m. 
All trapping carried out in accordance with out DELWP permit 10006519 and WSIAEC permit 27.12 


Location 

The site chosen was south of Marshalls Road in the 
Brisbane Ranges. It was formerly land held by Barwon 
Water, but it has been transferred to Parks Victoria to 
become part of the Brisbane Ranges National Park. 


We set up the equipment between the road and an 
extensive ephemeral wetland which has been dry for 
about five years. The general area is extremely dry after 
a dearth of spring rain. There is a large waterhole on 
private property on the opposite side of Marshalls Road, 
and while this is nearly dry, there is sufficient water to 
attract kangaroos which are abundant in the area. 


The main tree species are Messmate, Black, Golden and 
Prickly Wattles, Black Sheoak, and Austral Grasstree on 
the higher area. 


Weather 
Initially fine and warm, but cool to cold in the latter days 
of the survey. 


Elliott traps 
Two lines each with 10 small Elliotts were in place for the 
three nights. 


E1-10 through an area dominated by Austral Grasstrees. 
E11-20 through open woodland. 


Although we did not catch anything, one trap (E8) was 
rolled over twice, and another (E18) was chewed by an 
animal, possibly a fox, trying to extract the bait (which it 
succeeded in doing without setting off the trap!) 


Harps 
Two harp traps were set in place for three nights without 
SUCCESS. 


Funnels 
We placed eight funnel traps along 20 m of drift fences 
but did not catch any fauna. 





Bee Ui O Ss ee 
Trevor checking an Elliott trap in the Brisbane Ranges. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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Black Wallaby, Brisbane Ranges. 


Trevor Pescott 


Cameras 

Although we did not set up our cameras, Colin Cook of 
the Friends of the Brisbane Ranges (FoBR) has done so 
in the recent past, recording Sugar Glider, Eastern Grey 
Kangaroo, Black (Swamp) Wallaby, Red Fox and Fallow 
Deer. 


Nests 

Although no active nests were found, we did locate an 
Eastern Yellow Robins’ nest built earlier in the spring on 
epicormic growth on the side of a Messmate trunk at 
about 1.2 m above the ground, and a Scarlet Robin nest 
that had been blown or knocked out of its original site 
(see photos). Another nest, possibly a Common 
Blackbirds’, had been similarly knocked from its original 
site. 


Comments 

Cameras used in an ongoing survey by Colin Cook of the 
FoBR recorded several mammals we did not observe 
during the three-night survey, and reinforced their value 
in fauna assessment. 


The extremely dry conditions of the bush with the failure 
of good spring rain, combined with cool nights impacted 
on the success of our survey. But there are many tree- 
hollows where bats and other fauna may live and if 
conditions improve in future years, the area may be 
worth a further visit. 


It was interesting to find evidence of three bird species 
nesting there in the spring, and with the many tree 
hollows, no doubt rosellas, treecreepers and other 
species may have also bred there. 


Thanks 

To Parks Victoria for permission to undertake the survey, 
and to Colin Cook for showing the site to us. Also thanks 
to Helen, Lance, Brett, Graham, Rob and Chrissy for 
their help in setting, checking and collecting the 
equipment, and to Chrissy for the bird list. 








A d 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Mammals, Brisbane Ranges 


Short-beaked Echidna 


Sugar Glider 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Black (Swamp) Wallaby 


Although none was seen there 
were some recent diggings noted 
in the area. 


Photographs on the FoBR remote 
cameras. 


Abundant in the area. There were 
small mobs feeding on the 
farmland on the north side of the 
road, and they apparently retreat- 
ed to the bushland during the day. 
There are extensive, well-worn 
pathways through the bush 
presumably made primarily by 
kangaroos. They were also 
photographed on FoBR remote 
cameras. 


Several seen, also on the FoBR 
remote cameras. 


Birds noted 


Common Bronzewing 
Swamp Harrier 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Sacred Kingfisher 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 
White-eared Honeyeater 


Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 

Magpie-lark 
White-winged Chough 
Scarlet Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Welcome Swallow 

Martin sp. 

Common Blackbird 


Red Fox Photographs on the FoBR remote 


cameras. 


Fallow Deer Photographs on the FoBR remote 


cameras. 





Old Eastern Yellow Robin nest, Brisbane Ranges. December 2015. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 





Old Scarlet Robin nest, Brisbane Ranges. December 2015. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Wooloomanata 
22 October 2015 
Leader: Craig Morley 


t has become normal for a Wooloomanata excursion to 

take place in rain or a howling gale. The clouds were 
lowering, completely covering the nearby You Yangs as 
we approached, but we were hopeful of escaping with dry 
skins, even though the whole countryside badly needed 
moisture. It was not to be. 


We gathered inside the gate, then punctually at 9.00 a.m. 
all drove about half a kilometre to the edge of the ‘creek’ 
which Craig says he has never seen flowing in all the thirty 
years he has been visiting the property. We were no 
sooner out of the cars than minute flecks of moisture 
began to descend. We scarcely noticed, as this spot must 
be one of the most remarkably ‘birdy’ places in the whole 


Lynne Clarke 


Geelong region; it certainly has some special birds that 
you struggle to find elsewhere in the region. 


‘Rainbow Bee-eater! several exclaimed, pointing in 
different directions. There were several in the vicinity, 
soaring to catch insects on the wing or posing nearby so 
that even in the low light we could see their glorious 
colours. 


Many birds were calling: Grey Shrike-thrush, Black-faced 
Cuckoo-shrike, many Striated Pardalotes, Horsfield’s 
Bronze-cuckoo, Galahs, Sulphur-crested Cockatoos; even 
a Sacred Kingfisher was heard. We wandered off down 
the creek, putting up umbrellas and securing any water- 
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Sacred Kingfisher, Wooloomanata. 


proof clothing, as the drizzle was steadily increasing. How 
do you keep the water off your binoculars when you are 
looking directly above you? 


There were fewer birds as we drew away from our 

parking area, but we were alldelighted with a very large 
and active group of White-winged Choughs, working 
across the ground and assembling in a large gum tree a 
little later. The Sacred Kingfisher made an appearance at 
last, and a Jacky Winter flitted through some old timber 
lying on the ground. We were watching out for the 
White-winged Triller, but failed to catch a glimpse. The 
sandy cliff-edge of the creek showed some small holes. 
Some were obviously scuffed and active, and although we 
saw no birds attending them we assumed they were or 
had been recently occupied by Pardalotes or Rainbow Bee 
-eaters. The liquid colours of the Red Gum bark were 
brilliantly polished by the rain. 


As we returned to the cars the comment was made that 
there had been neither sight nor sound of the Brown 
Treecreeper, regularly seen in this part of Wooloomanata 
in the past. The rain stopped as we reached our morning 
tea place, and we were again surrounded by birds. Musk 
Lorikeets staged more than one noisy flypast only metres 
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a 


Photo: David Tytherleigh 


above our heads. A light morph Little Eagle drifted past 
nearby. A Black-shouldered Kite was hovering above the 
nearby crop, Superb Fairy-wrens twittered in some 
undergrowth and two White-faced Herons rose from the 
creek and flew off, tucking their necks back comfortably. 


We walked around to look at the lake. Dismay! Only a few 
puddles were left in this normally beautiful expanse of 
water. There was colour, but of greenery growing on the 
floor of the dam. Suddenly the rain teemed down, but did 
not stop us finding a couple of Red-fronted Dotterels on a 
muddy expanse. 


‘Four!’ someone called. 

‘No, six!’ two others declared. 

There was hasty, general agreement on six, but we left 
them to enjoy the damp as we scuttled back to the warmth 
and shelter of the cars. 

Thanks to Craig for preparing and leading an enjoyable 


excursion. Thanks also to the Pettit family for granting 
permission to visit their property. 





Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Wooloomanata bird list compiled by Craig Morley 


Count Comments [Species [Count] Commens | 


Common Bronzewing Striated Pardalote 19 | At least one seen well with 
narrow white wing stripe. 
Crested Pigeon Yellow-faced 
Honeyeater 


White-faced Heron White-plumed 
Honeyeater 
Black-shouldered Kite Red Wattlebird 


Black Kite Brown-headed 
Honeyeater 
Little Eagle Light morph seen OH. White-naped 
Honeyeater 
Black-fronted Dotterel At edge of water and on Black-faced 
moist mud in ponds that Cuckoo-shrike 
remain in the otherwise dry 
Lascelles Dam. 

White-winged Triller Confidently heard at least 
once with strident two-tone 
call. Seen at site during recce 
on 20 Oct 2015. 

Sulphur-crested Crested Shrike-tit 
Cockatoo 


Musk Lorikeet Grey Shrike-thrush 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 4 Australian Magpie 
(White-backed) 
Eastern Rosella Grey Fantail 
Red-rumped Parrot Willie Wagtail 
Horsfield's Little Raven 
Bronze-Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo Magpie-lark 
Sacred Kingfisher White-winged Chough At least 3 groups, largest 13. 
Rainbow Bee-eater At least 3 pairs active along | Jacky Winter 
creek. 
Superb Fairy-wren Silvereye 
Weebill Welcome Swallow 
Yellow Thornbill Tree Martin 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill Common Starling 
Spotted Pardalote Mistletoebird 


Red-browed Finch 2 | Entering nest. Also seen with 
nest-material. 


State Wide Integrated Flora & Fauna Teams (SWIFFT) 


Video conference 
Thursday 11 February 2016 
9.45 a.m.—12.00 p.m. 


Rare and Threatened Possums & Gliders 


Presentations and guest speakers: 


Leadbeater's Possum—Jenny Nelson Senior Scientist, Wildlife Ecology, Arthur Rylah Institute, 
Dept. of Environment, Land, Water and Planning (DELWP) 


Research to inform management and restoration works for squirrel gliders—Kylie Soanes Postdoctoral Fellow, 
Australian Research Centre for Urban Ecology (ARCUE) 


Venue: DELWP State Offices, Level 4, Little Malop St (opposite Geelong Library) 


Contact lan Smith 0407 803 115 to advise of your attendance. 
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The Shingle-back Tiliqua rugosa in the Geelong district 


he accidental translocation of fauna from one place to 

another can result in some unexpected finds. Over 
the years since the 1960s, | have been given, or found 
wandering, a wide variety of reptiles and occasionally 
other animals that are not considered locally indigenous. 
These have included a Red-naped Snake (probably 
brought to Geelong in firewood from northern Victoria), a 
Stone Gecko at Ocean Grove (possibly in camping gear), 
Red-backed Fairy-wren in Belmont (from Queensland, a 
desiccated specimen from a vehicle grill), a Dusky 
Antechinus in Corio (probably from Lorne, in school-camp 
equipment) and a beautiful male Red Kangaroo near 
Anakie. 


Of more concern are the animals and birds that escape 
or are deliberately released, often because the owner no 
longer wishes to care for them. Among the reptile species 
are Carpet Python and Gould’s Sand Goanna. 


There is some doubt about the origins of the Eastern 
Snake-necked Turtle (Long-necked Tortoise) in Geelong. 
They may be indigenous, but others have been released 
or escaped, so the provenance of the local population is 
questionable. There is no doubt at all about the 
Macquarie Turtle—those seen here are not natives! 


The Marbled Gecko is another enigma. We have found it 
here for many years but | do not know if it is an 
indigenous reptile, or whether it came originally in 
firewood, ‘Mallee roots’ (at one time also popular as 
firewood), farm equipment or by some other means. But it 
is very adaptable and will often be accidentally carried in 
vehicles or wood. | have seen a small number that were 
found living under weatherboards on a north-facing wall 
near the upper reaches of the Barham River in the Otway 
Ranges. 


There is another species that has been seen in our 





Recent Shingle-back sightings 


17/10/12 
18/10/12 
07/11/12 
03/09/13 
25/09/13 
02/11/13 
15/11/13 
05/01/14 
26/12/14 
17/11/15 


Toynes Road, near entrance to You 
Yangs Regional Park. 

As above. 

Under a tussock near the You Yangs 
turntable car-park. 

Near Big Rock Track, You Yangs, being 
mobbed by birds. 

You Yangs. 

You Yangs. 

You Yangs. 

North Branding Yard Road, You Yangs. 
Old Branding Yard Track, You Yangs. 


Trevor Pescott 


region over the last three years—the Shingle-back or 
Stumpy-tailed Lizard Tiliqua rugosa is a specimen often 
sold in pet shops, and an unknown number has been 
released at the You Yangs and perhaps elsewhere in the 
Geelong area. 


The first record on our database was on 17 October 2012 
when one was seen at the You Yangs near the Toynes 
Road entrance by leaders on an Echidna Walkabout Tour 
(EWT) excursion. It was seen there again on the 
following day. On 7 November 2012, Stuart Quick found 
a small specimen near the Turntable car park. The next 
record was again by EWT on 3 September 2013 when 
one was seen near Big Rock Track, being attacked by an 
Eastern Yellow Robin and White-naped Honeyeaters. 
Other sightings by EWT in 2013 were on 25 September, 
2 November and 15 November. The locations in the You 
Yangs were not recorded on our database. On 5 January 
2014 one was seen on North Branding Yard Road, and 
on 26 December 2014 one was noted on Old Branding 
Yard Track, again by EWT. 


The fact that several Shingle-backs were seen at the 
Toynes Road entrance or in the Branding Yard area on 
the east side of the You Yangs suggests that they may 
have been released by someone living at Werribee or 
Melbourne—Toynes Road is not the main entrance, and 
is rather remote from Geelong but closer to these cities. 


Big Rock and the Turntable are both major picnic/visitor 
areas in the You Yangs accessed through the main gate 
off Branch Road. 


The latest Shingle-back record is not at the You Yangs. 
One was seen at Fyansford on the Cement Works 
walking track on 17 November 2015 by Andrea 
Carroll-Haigh. 


Koala Conservation Days for Locals in 2016 
Hosted by Echidna Walkabout Wildlife and Nature Tours 
When: Sunday 7 February; Saturday 19 March; Sunday 10 April 


Time: 9.00 a.m.—2.00 p.m. Where: The You Yangs Regional Park. 
Cost: $20 per person. All proceeds go towards conserving koalas. 
What to bring: lunch, water, gardening gloves, binoculars and your passion for nature and wildlife! 
Books are essential for participation. Email: enquiries@echidnawalkabout.com.au or call: 03 9646 8249 
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or the first week in January, the Club’s three 
movement-activated cameras were set in the 
Caspers-Yaugher study area on the south side of 


Fauna report 


Trevor Pescott 


The report of a Crabeater Seal at Point Roadknight is 
particularly interesting since they rarely visit our part of 
the coast. 


Boundary Road and west of Caspers Access. The area 


had supported a strong population of small mammals, 
notably Long-nosed Potoroos, Agile Antechinuses and 
Bush Rats, but despite requests to the then DSE not to 
burn, it was subjected to a hot fire in spring 2014. Since 


Reports of Macquarie Turtles in the Barwon River are 
interesting. It is not indigenous here but it appears to 
have established a population, presumably from 
abandoned pets. 


then, camera trapping has not shown any signs of the 
small mammals, just wallabies and an occasional fox. 
Whether the area can recover remains to be seen, but 
the surveys will continue. There was only one photograph 


taken at night, and that was of the fox. 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 


Common Brushtail 
Possum 


Common Ringtail 
Possum 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Black (Swamp) Wallaby 


31/10/15 


23/11/15 
03/12/15 
01/01/16 


18/01/16 


09/11/15 
12/12/15 


08/01/16 


19/01/16 


08/01/16 


17/01/16 


12/01/16 
21/01/16 


31/10/16 


07/01/16 
09/01/16 


15/01/16 


21/01/16 


Whinray Road, Meredith, in a small patch of roadside bush; foraging, pressing |\WCo 
its nose into and sometimes in the ground, occasionally using its claws. 
Undisturbed by a passing car, still there 30 minutes later. 

Jan Juc, licking up ants, beside the walking path 100 m east of the SLSC. 
Bakes Lane, Cargarie, on the side of the road near a blue gum plantation. 
Caspers-Yaugher study site that was burnt in spring 2014, just wandering 
through the area. It or another was seen beside Boundary Road about 500 m 
away the following day. 

Whinray Road, Meredith, at the bridge over Eclipse Creek. It had its head and 
part of its body in the water, apparently drinking. Once it put its snout under the 
water. It waded further into the water, stopped, scratched, moved around a bit, 
then settled with most of its body in the water and its head out of sight under a 
rock at the water’s edge. It was gone 20 minutes later. 

Whinray Road, Meredith, male and female heard calling, after midnight. 


Whinray Road, Meredith, heard grunting, 10.50 p.m. Heard again on 16/01/16 
at 10.00 p.m. 

Inverleigh Common, in a gumtree beside the Teesdale-Inverleigh Road at 
night. 

Barwon Downs, road-killed in town near Love’s Road turnoff. 


Yaugher, peeping down from the roof of the house at 10.00 p.m. 


Highton, killed presumably by a cat. It was a large animal, weight around 
850 g, which is close to the top of the weight for the species. 


Both Common Ringtail and Common Brushtail Possums are in the garden in 
Harrison Court, and the general area. 


Yaugher, in the neighbours’ paddock near our house at 9.00 p.m. 


Wooloomanata near the You Yangs, hopping through a stubble paddock near 
Sandy Creek Road. 


Whinray Road, Meredith; in a small patch of roadside bush, a pouch-sized joey 
was seen hopping up a slope. The (presumed) mother hopped a few metres in 
the opposite direction, then hid in vegetation, looking in the direction of the 
joey. A passing car may have caused them to separate. 

lronbark Basin, on the track into the basin at dusk. 

Caspers-Yaugher study site that had been burnt in spring 2014; many 
photographs on camera-traps of a female with a large pouch young, a male 
and possibly others. 

Lovely Banks, photographed beside Cowies Creek. It may have been killed on 
Anakie Road a few days later. 


10 Harrison Crt., Highton; flushed from bushes at the rear of the block. Later 
seen by the street tree crew on the nature strip of No.12, so presumably it had 
hopped the fence. 
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Mammals (cont’d) 
Grey-headed Flying-fox | 150+ | 10/12/15 East Geelong, flying from north to south over McKillop Street at 9.10 p.m. 
Chocolate Wattled Bat 07/01/16 Yaugher, a male caught in the driveway to the house. 


Swamp Rat 05/01/16 Retreat Creek; extensive but now disused burrows and runways on the 
roadside beside a farm windbreak of Bog Gums, on Cape Otway Road. 


Red Fox 09/01/16 Caspers-Yaugher study site, burnt in spring 2014. One photograph only. 
Crabeater Seal 1 | 17/01/16 Point Roadknight, Anglesea. Report in The Geelong Advertiser. 


Reptiles 


Eastern Snake-necked 26/12/15 | Jerringot; observed ‘slowly’ crossing the walking path towards the golf 
Turtle course. Its shell was heavily encrusted with algae. 


30/12/15 | Serendip, in the large pond near the information centre. 
Macquarie Turtle 08/12/15 | Belmont, in the Barwon River near Princes Bridge. 


16/01/16 | Highton, on the bank of the Barwon River below Carroll Road. One was 
larger than the other two. 


Pale-flecked Garden 07/01/16 | Forrest. Many were on the rocks beside the spillway below West Barwon 
Sunskink (Garden Reservoir. 
Skink) 


09/01/16 | Harrison Crt, Highton; it came into the kitchen, got covered in cobwebs, and 
was photographed when being ‘rescued’. At least one has been in the 
garden this summer; possibly more but never more than one seen at the 
same time. 


Blotched Blue-tongue 07/11/15 | Whinray Road, Meredith; it took shelter behind an archery target in a small 
Lizard paddock with long grass — relocated to an orchard. 


16/11/15 | Whinray Road, Meredith; sun-basking in a revegetation area with eucalypt 
saplings and sparse understorey next to a paddock. 


22/12/15 | Whinray Road, Meredith; in long, dry grass in the garden. Departed the 
vicinity when approached with a mower. 


Eastern Blue-tongue 20/11/15 | Cargerie; found caught midway through a rabbit mesh fence. It was freed 
Lizard by expanding the wire; it hadn’t been there long as it was fat and healthy. 





Observers: 

AF, Ade Foster; CCo, Colin Cook; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMc, Carolyn McFadden; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GFNC, Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club; GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, Graham Possingham; JCr, Jade Craven; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; 
KOCC, Kristen, Owen and Colin Cook; PSc, Paul Schillier; SI, Shona Innes; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 
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Black Wallaby and joey, Caspers-Yaugher 2014 spring 





Red Fox, Caspers—Yaugher 2014 spring burnt. 
burnt. January 2016. Photo: GFNC January 2016. Photo: GENC 
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Fairy Terns breeding at Moolap Saltworks 


uring the shorebird and waterbird survey of the 

decommissioned Moolap Saltworks, on 25 January 
2016, we were thrilled to find two pairs of Fairy Terns 
Sternula nereis each with a downy chick. 


We first became aware of the terns on the site when, 
within minutes of commencing the survey, in the western 
section adjacent to the Australian Animal Health 
Laboratory, we saw several Fairy Terns in breeding 
plumage were very active over the site and remarked 
that breeding may be taking place as the dry pans are 
not normal feeding habitat for these birds. We made a 
mental note to check more carefully as we got closer. As 
we continued the survey we watched several Fairy Terns 
going to and from the site out to the open water of 
Stingaree Bay. At one stage we were thrilled to see an 
immature male Collared Sparrowhawk, a rarity at this 
site and in this habitat in general, flying through the 
immediate area. The Fairy Terns again aroused our 
curiosity with two of them, from a noticeable distance, 
haranguing and harassing the Sparrowhawk as it flew 
away to the east. We continued on the normal survey 
route through the western section of the saltworks and 
were scanning a dry salt pan when an adult Fairy Tern 
was spotted with a fluffy, downy chick tucked into the lee 
of some driftwood. It didn’t take long to find another pair 
with a downy chick, in a similar situation, in the adjacent 
dry salt pan. Both these chicks were dark morph 
(buff-light brown with black-brown speckling) HANZAB 
Vol 3, plate 41. We were highly suspicious that there 
may have been at least one more pair breeding in an 
adjacent dry pond, away from our survey route, but did 
not risk disturbance by investigating. 


Fairy Terns are known to breed at the site (Hewish et al. 
1999), though we have had very little certainty of 
breeding records in recent years. At best, we have had 
circumstantial evidence, when birds have become 
agitated with the presence of observers in potential 
breeding habitat. Observers have then chosen to move 
away rather than cause further disturbance. 


Craig Morley and Anthony Mitchell 


On 27 January there was a significant storm event over 
Geelong and 44.8 mm of rain was recorded in the official 
gauge at Breakwater—a significant proportion of this fell 
in less than an hour. There was a great deal of concern 
that the young birds would not survive, as all the 
saltpans had filled with stormwater run-off (John 
Newman pers. comm.). CM returned on 30 January 
2016 with David Tytherleigh and viewed the area from 
the pump-house on the southern boundary of the site. 
Through a telescope and binoculars adult Fairy Terns 
were twice seen dropping out of sight on vegetated 
banks with food items (silvery and fish-like) in their beaks 
and then flying off with nothing in their beaks having, 
presumably, fed young on the higher ground. 


The conservation status of the Fairy Tern is listed as 
vulnerable under the Federal Government’s EPBC Act 
and as threatened under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee 
Act in Victoria. This very exciting find of at least two 
confirmed breeding events of the species at this site 
highlights another significant reason for the need to 
preserve and enhance the Moolap Saltworks site as an 
international standard wetland centre with a mosaic of 
ponds of varying sizes, levels of inundation and 
seclusion from disturbance. 


References: 


Hewish, M., Pescott, T., Cameron, M., Mackenzie, R. & 
Russell, P. (1998) ‘Birds of Point Henry and Moolap 
Saltworks’, in Hewish, M. & Cameron, M. Geelong 
Bird Report 1998. 

Higgins, P.J. & Davies, S.J.J.F. (eds) (1996) Handbook 
of Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic Birds. Vol- 
ume 3: Snipe to Pigeons, Oxford University Press, 
Melbourne. 

http://www.environment.gov.au/cgi-bin/sprat/public/ 
publicspecies.pl?taxon_id=82950 Accessed 29 Jan 
2016 


http://www.weatherzone.com.au/station.jsp? 
lt=site&lc=87184&list=ds Accessed 30 Jan 2016 


Wool Museum—Two stunning exhibitions! 


Natural History Museum, London—Wildlife Photographer of the Year (2015) 
29 January—15 May 2106 


Wildlife of Gondwana 
Until 24 July 2016 


Wool Museum, 26 Moorabool Street, Geelong VIC 3220 
http:/Awww.geelongaustralia.com.au/nwm 


Monday to Friday: 9:30 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 
Saturday to Sunday: 10.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 
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November, December and January Bird Observations—some highlights 


We trust that you were able to get out and enjoy 
some great birding over Christmas and the New 
Year and look forward to receiving news of your birding 
through 2016. The full list of noteworthy bird observation 
records submitted to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
web-site can be found at: http://www.gfnc.org.au/ 
observations/bird-observations 


Following on from the theme of night birds, with our 
exciting and most noteworthy record of a White-throated 
Nightjar reliably heard to the north-west of Aireys Inlet 
in early November, in this reporting period we’ve had the 
discovery of a pair of Powerful Owls with a juvenile at 
Ironbark Basin. Since the catastrophic bushfires of Ash 
Wednesday 1983 tore through this area, breeding 
records of this awe-inspiring and iconic owl are minimal. 
A quick scan of Geelong Bird Reports gives: pair with an 
immature (November 1994) and a record of much 
whitewash with prey remains (October 2008), which 
might give a strong indication of extended activity in the 
area. So this exciting find is most heartening and 
regionally significant. 


Another species which caused some excitement at 
Ironbark Basin was an Australian Owlet-nightjar seen at 
a hollow during the Bellarine Peninsula BirdLife Australia 
Challenge Bird Count. Other highlights of this long and 
enjoyable day in early December were an Arctic Jaeger 
spotted from Point Addis, several beautifully coloured 
male Blue-billed Ducks at Lake Lorne and a male 
Leaden Flycatcher singing and performing for 
observers at /ronbark Basin where the species is rarely 
recorded. A Rufous Fantail was also a highlight at 
Ironbark Basin. 


The last few months have turned up some interesting 
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Horsfield’s Bushlark, Beach Road. November 2015. 


Craig Morley, John Newman, Rod Lowther 


local wader records with a Pectoral Sandpiper from 
Moolap Saltworks, a rare species in the region, 
highlighting the need for this area to be preserved and 
enhanced for shorebirds and waterbirds and a 
Grey-tailed Tattler, an uncommon species for the 
Geelong region, from Edwards Point on 19 January. 
Other shorebird highlights included a conservative 
estimate of at least 250 Curlew Sandpipers at Lake 
Victoria and two Black-tailed Godwits, an uncommon 
species in the region, at Reedy Lake. Banded Stilts 
continue to fascinate us and records of 1000 at Hospital 
Swamp and 1000+ from Avalon Saltworks once more 
highlight the crucial role that our regional wetlands, 
including Moolap Saltworks, play in the ecology of this 
enigmatic species. 


The importance of our wetlands is further highlighted 
with regular reports of Brolgas from several sites around 
Reedy Lake with juveniles being clear evidence of 
successful breeding in the wetlands of the lower Barwon. 
Before we finish on wetlands, a keen-eyed observer 
spotted a Wood Sandpiper with a Yellow-billed 
Spoonbill, White-necked Heron and Australasian 
Darter along with other waterbirds on a very 
productive farm dam near Deans Marsh. And finally 
Glossy Ibis are back with low numbers in December at 
Hospital Swamp and 30+ at Moolap Station Road, Reedy 
Lake in January. It is interesting to note continued 
reports of Cattle Egrets over the summer. We do not 
have any regional breeding records since the species 
bred successfully at Balyang Sanctuary, beside the 
Barwon River, in 2008/2009 and 2009/2010, so it would 
be wonderful to know if there is a local colony of the 
species somewhere. And writing of Balyang Sanctuary 
some intrepid explorers have found significant numbers 
of Latham’s Snipe there in recent weeks, with 17 





a 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 





carefully counted on one day and then a report of 23 ona 
subsequent day. 


Records of Rose and Pink Robins, from Beech Forest, 
once again emphasise that quiet and patient observation in 
the preferred breeding haunts of these species in the 
Otways may be rewarded with wonderful views. 


Gang-gang Cockatoos, on the move into the suburbs, 
and Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos, moving about in 
areas from East Geelong and Queenscliff, are on the move 
so please be on the lookout and record and submit your 
observations, whether it be as eBird list and/or a record on 
the GFNC website. 


Also, please keep an eye and an ear out so we can 


Observers for November 2015—January 2016 


Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, Avalon 
Beach. November 2015. 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 


document the last Eastern Koel in the area and perhaps we 
can record a follow-up to the first breeding record from the 
region towards the end of last summer? A pair of 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike, one carrying 

nest-material, was a pleasing find at Bannockburn Bush, 
where it seems the Painted Honeyeaters have not built up 
in numbers and stayed on to breed. 


And finally two observers, quietly surveying along a country 
road in the Mount Duneed area, in early January, were 
astonished to find two White-winged Choughs along the 
roadside well away from significantly wooded areas. 


Thank you to all the observers who contributed records for 
the period covered by this report. 


Alison Watson, Andrea Carroll-Haigh, Andrea Dennett, Angus Hartshorn, Bellarine CBC, Cathy Powers, Chrissy 
Freestone, Craig Morley, David Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, Deborah Evans, Geoff Gates, Geoff Gayner, Gordon 
McCarthy, Grace Lewis, Graham Possingham, Guy Dutson, Hugo Phillipps, Jenny Possingham, Jodie Oliver, John 
Newman, Julie Riley, Maarten Hulzebosch, Margaret Alcorn, Marilyn Hewish, Maryanne Thorpe, Michael Day, Neil 
Mansfield, Paul Schillier, Penne Kwiat, Phil Watson, Richard Alcorn, Susan Kruss, Tom Fletcher, Trevor Pescott, Valda 


Dedman. 


South East Australian Naturalists’ Association Inc. 
2016 April Camp, Bellarine Peninsula 


Host: 
Date: 


Theme: 
Venue: 
Registration: 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Camp Wyuna, Queenscliff 
Due by Thursday 10 March 2016 


Friday 8th April-Monday 11 April 2016 
The Bellarine Peninsula—Life near the ocean 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club looks forward to hosting this year’s SEANA Camp. 
We will visit a wide range of places, both marine and land based, on the Bellarine Peninsula. The excursions to 


local sites will focus on botany, birds, mammals, geology and the marine environment. Experts will give detailed 
talks each evening. 


Boat trips planned include: 


° Bird Watching on Port Phillip Bay. Mud Islands, Popes Eye. Saturday 9th April 
e Marine Life of Port Phillip Bay. What is beneath the surface? Boat trip (4hrs) followed by visit to Marine 


Discovery Centre. Saturday 9th April 


Port Phillip Bay Explorer (4hrs). A leisurely cruise to Mud Islands, South Channel Fort, Chinamen's Hat and 


Popes Eye 


GFNC members are encouraged to participate in the daily activities and to attend the presentations by various 
speakers. You may wish to join those staying at Camp Wyuna for the weekend. To attend the activities, apply for an 
information and registration package by email info@gfnc.org.au or phone 5255 4291 and leave your contact details. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Mason Farm, Bellarine Highway 
Thursday 25 February 2016 
Leader: Angus Hartshorn 


This site is situated on and near the Yarram Creek in 
the heart of the Bellarine Peninsula on private land. | 
think it is one of the most picturesque spots on the 
Bellarine. 


Meet: At 9.00 a.m. at the entrance to Mason Farm 
(Hillside Springs) at 2011 Bellarine Highway. Coming 
from Geelong this is on the left, 1.4 km past Banks 
Road. We will then drive as a group to the house 
where we will park. 


We will then walk down to the creek and through an 
extensive revegetation area. Over 100 species of birds 
have been reported for this area in relatively few visits. 


Bring: Binoculars, wet weather gear, hat, 
sunscreen, strong footwear, water, morning tea, lunch, 
snacks, depending on your intended length of stay. 


Enquiries: Angus Hartshorn 5258 5183 or 0437 
200 337 


Moth night 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Saturday night, 27 February 2016 


We've brought our traditional March moth night 
forward a month to see if we can find some different 
moths. We'll meet for a relaxed picnic tea and the moth 
action will begin at dusk. Each year we find rare and 
beautiful moths and other night creatures. See the 
Geelong Naturalist from May 2015—51(1), 

page 10—for Bernie Lingham's report on last year's 
adventure. 


There will be time for the meal, a chat, some general 
nature study and questions before we set up the light 
and sheet. 


Marilyn (the Mad Moth Lady) and Dean will be your 
hosts at the light. 


Meet: 6.00 p.m. at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve in 
the carpark near the Information Centre. The entrance 
to the reserve comes off Grubb Road. 


Bring: a picnic tea, drinks, torch for each person, 
camera, warm clothes (a warm day doesn't guarantee a 
warm night), sturdy shoes. 


This event will go ahead in rain or wind, because we 
can set up under the Information Centre verandah. 


PLEASE NOTE: THE EVENT WILL BE CANCELLED 
IF THERE'S A FIRE BAN. 
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Bird Group Meeting 
Thursday 18 February 2016 
8.00 p.m. 


Susan Kruss 
Lorraine Phelan 


A choice selection of bird reserves 
in Australia 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 


GFNC Excursion 
Mt Rothwell Biodiversity 
Interpretation Centre 
Saturday night, 20 February 2016 


Leader: Fauna Survey Group 


Mt Rothwell provides a predator-free ecosystem to a 
range of native mammals. The 450 ha site has a feral 
proof fence to protect endangered Australian animals 
such as the Eastern Barred Bandicoot, Brush-tailed 
Rock-wallaby, Rufous Bettong and the Eastern Quoll. 
We will take a guided night walk to observe these 
animals. 


Meet: 8:00 p.m. at the Mt Rothwell education buildings/ 
picnic area. Allow 30 minutes travel from the Ring 
Road/ Bacchus Marsh Rd intersection. Take the 
Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Rd for 21 km, turn right into 
the Little River-Ripley Rd (sign-posted Little River). 
Travel 5.2 km and turn right into the Mt Rothwell 
entrance road. A gate is located after 1.4 km—pass 
through and close the gate. Park at the carpark area. It 
is a short walk (through a gate) from the car park to the 
buildings and picnic area where we will meet. If you 
wish to bring a picnic tea or bbq, you would need to 
arrive by around 7.00 p.m. to ensure you are ready for 
the 8.00 p.m. start to the walk. 


Bring: Drinks, picnic tea, snacks, field guides. Wet 
weather gear, hat, small torch or spotlight. Binoculars 
are useful to get a clearer view. 


Cost: $30 per adult. $15 per child (under 17). 
Payment by cash/cheque on the night. 


BOOKING IS ESSENTIAL. Please email 
info@gfnc.com.au or phone Barry 5255 4291 to confirm 
names of those wishing to attend. 

Please book before 15 February. 


New website for the endangered 
Moolap Wetlands 


http:/moolapwetlands.gfnc.org.au. 


Mailing roster 
February: Diana Primrose 
March: Joan & Tribor Korn 





Coming events 


FEBRUARY 2016 MARCH 2016 
General Meeting: Marilyn Hewish—George Lyell: the man, 1 General Meeting: Bronwyn Hradsky—Where does the fox 
the moths and the museum go? 
Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 6 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot 
Fauna survey group meeting 8 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Cadets: Meeting Fauna survey (TBA) 
Bird Group: Susan Kruss/Lorraine Phelan—A choice 16 Cadets: Meeting 
selection of bird reserves in Australia 17 Bird Group: David Hollands—70 years of bird photography 
Excursion (Saturday evening): Mt Rothwell 20 Excursion: Snake Island/Pt Lillias 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Mason Farm, Bellarine 24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Inverleigh area 


Hwy 27 Birding and bushwalking 
Mothing night at OGNR 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2015-2016 


Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Deborah Evans 5243 8687 


President 
Vice-President 


Immediate Past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 
Membership Officer 
Committee Member 


Bruce Lindsay 
Rod Lowther 
Tracey Hinton 
Rod Lowther 


Deborah Evans 


Dean Hewish 
David Boyle 
Grace Lewis 


Graham Possingham 


Bruce Lindsay 


0439 035 277 
5243 7037 
5243 9973 
5247 1537 
5243 8687 


0409 231 755 
5250 1039 
0438 046 363 
5243 6997 
5223 2394 


deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
rod.lowther@live.com 
tracey.hinton@gmail.com 
rod.lowther@live.com 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


myibook@iprimus.com.au 
davidboyle48@gmail.com 
g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 
g.possingham@gmail.com 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Bird Group 

Conservation Group 

Editor 

Sub-editor 

Geelong Bird Report 

Jerringot Group 

Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 

Web-master 

Eco Book Group 

General Meeting Minutes 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 

Cadets 


Craig Morley 
Bruce Lindsay 


Chrissy Freestone 
Deborah Evans 


Craig Morley 


Bela Bard-Brucker 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 


Dean Hewish 


Lorraine Phelan 


Vacant 


Lynne Clarke 
Jeff Dagg 


5221 4604 
5223 2394 
0417 379 033 
5243 8687 
5221 4604 
5243 7072 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 
0409 231 755 
5243 0636 


0439 390 801 
0419 551 847 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
myibook@iprimus.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


alynneclarke@gmail.com 
gfncadets@gmail.com 


The closing date for the next magazine (in February) will be Monday evening, 22 February 2016 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 


Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [VWelway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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